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Abstract 


As  the  21st  Century  emerges,  a  changing  environment,  advances  in  technology  and 
information  accessibility,  and  cultural  challenges  will  make  the  problems  facing  our  future 
leaders  more  complex.  This  complexity,  and  the  change  associated  with  it,  will  make  the 
requirement  for  leadership  at  the  operational  level  paramount.  This  paper  explores  the  nature 
of  leadership.  It  describes  the  future  challenges  facing  our  military  at  the  operational  level 
and  provides  a  basic  understanding  of  the  roles  that  critical  thought,  decision  making, 
cultural  empathy,  and  leadership  development  can  have  in  meeting  those  challenges.  Finally, 
the  paper  draws  conclusions  on  the  role  of  leadership  in  the  future  and  provides 
recommendations  for  the  military  aimed  at  providing  future  operational  leaders  with  the 
proper  preparation  to  meet  the  challenges  they  will  face. 


INTRODUCTION 


September  1 1th,  2001  was  more  than  a  day  of  infamy  for  the  United  States.  It  was 
the  day  that  everything  changed,  once  again.  It  was  a  watershed  event  that  welcomed  the 
world  to  the  21st  century.  Not  since  December  7th,  1941  had  the  United  States  been 
attacked  on  its  own  soil.  In  both  cases,  one  thing  remained  certain:  things  would  never  be 
the  same.  The  lesson  that  our  military  can  never  forget  is  that  the  world  is  in  a  constant 
state  of  change,  and  the  cost  of  forgetting  that  lesson  is  too  significant  in  terms  of  the 
security  of  our  nation. 

That  is  where  the  concept  of  leadership  finds  its  purpose.  At  its  core,  “leadership 
is  about  coping  with  change.”1  In  order  to  deal  with  the  changing  global  environment, 
our  military  needs  to  embrace  leadership  and  find  ways  to  develop  it  in  those  officers 
who  will  be  required  to  lead  joint,  combined,  interagency,  and  multi-national  efforts  at 
the  operational  level  in  the  future.  As  with  anything  else,  there  are  several  factors  that 
must  be  considered  when  thinking  about  operational  leadership  in  an  uncertain  future. 
Leaders  will  need  to  consider  the  operating  environment,  the  nature  of  decision  making, 
the  impact  of  culture,  and  how  to  implement  leadership  development  into  service  culture. 
In  order  for  operational  leaders  to  be  successful  in  the  21st  century,  they  must  develop  the 
vision  to  deal  with  complex  problems  in  the  execution  of  operations  that  support  strategic 
and  operational  objectives  in  austere  and  challenging  environments.  For  those  reasons, 
the  military  needs  to  identify  future  leaders  early  and  give  them  experience  and  education 
in  order  to  develop  the  leadership,  critical  thinking,  decision  making,  and  cultural  skills 
they  will  need  to  succeed. 
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BACKGROUND 


What  is  leadership  anyway?  Warren  Bennis,  widely  regarded  as  a  pioneer  of  the 
field  of  Leadership  Studies,  argues  that  “leadership  is  the  most  studied  and  least 
understood  topic  of  any  in  the  social  sciences.”  Through  the  years,  an  understanding  of 
what  leadership  is  has  been  elusive.  Several  theories  have  been  developed,  but  none  have 
really  proven  lasting.  There  have  been  several  approaches  to  understanding  leadership, 
each  varying  in  their  approach.  Some  looked  at  the  leader  and  what  made  a  certain  type 
of  person  a  great  leader.  Many  argued  that  leaders  were  simply  born  and  that  leadership 
could  not  be  taught.  Others  argued  that  essential  leadership  skills  could  be  developed 
over  time  through  education  and  experience.  Some  theories  looked  at  followers  and  their 
interaction  with  the  leader.  Still,  other  theories  looked  at  leadership  as  a  situational 
phenomenon  in  which  time  and  chance  collided  and  the  right  person  acting  at  the  right 
time  created  results  that  left  that  person  heralded  as  a  great  leader.  “Like  love,  leadership 
continued  to  be  something  everyone  knew  existed  but  nobody  could  define.  Many  other 
theories  of  leadership  have  come  and  gone. . .  None  has  stood  the  test  of  time.” 

Another  question  that  is  unavoidable  when  discussing  leadership  is,  “what  is  the 
difference  between  leadership  and  management?”  Nowhere  is  this  question  more  blurry 
than  in  the  business  world.  Consequently,  the  business  profession  has  spent  quite  a  bit  of 
time  looking  at  the  difference  between  being  a  good  manager  and  a  good  leader.  A  short 
and  simple  answer  is  that  “managers  are  people  who  do  things  right  and  leaders  are 
people  who  do  the  right  thing.”4  But  that  answer  is  too  simplistic.  In  business,  you  need 
people  who  do  things  right.  You  need  accountants  to  get  the  numbers  right,  you  need 
quality  control  managers  to  ensure  that  assembly  lines  operate  safely,  and  you  need 
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supply  chain  managers  who  ensure  things  get  delivered  on  time.  When  business  is  good, 
managers  who  know  the  standard  operating  procedures  and  best  business  practices  will 
generally  do  just  fine. 

Leaders  come  into  play  when  the  standard  ways  of  operating  are  no  longer 
accomplishing  your  goals.  “The  classic  business  school  definition  of  management  was 
planning,  organizing,  directing,  and  controlling.  The  distinctions  between  ‘leadership’ 
and  ‘management’  were  blurred,  and  they  were  often  used  interchangeably.  Not  so 
today.  Empowerment,  vision,  values,  culture,  quality,  and  service  are  the  modern 
leadership  currency.  The  rule  of  thumb  is  that  the  more  things  need  to  change,  the  more 
important  leadership  becomes.”5  Leaders  have  the  ability  to  look  at  things  in  a  new  way 
and  to  challenge  assumptions  in  order  to  adapt  to  a  new  environment. 

A  key  element  in  the  success  of  any  leader  is  their  ability  to  formulate  a  vision. 
Vision  keeps  leaders  from  getting  sidetracked  by  the  minutiae  involved  in  dealing  with 
change.  Great  leaders  have  the  ability  to  process  copious  amounts  of  information  and 
find  those  critical  pieces  that  will  contribute  to  successfully  achieving  their  vision.  They 
are  also  able  to  communicate  that  vision  to  the  entire  organization  in  a  way  that 
influences  a  unified  movement  towards  a  common  goal.  This  is  where  having  a  broad 
base  of  experience,  education,  and  an  open  view  of  the  world  is  helpful  to  leaders.  It 
gives  them  the  tools  to  develop  critical  thinking.  It  is  critical  thinking  that  allows  leaders 
to  challenge  assumptions,  to  get  out  of  the  group  think  mindset  and  to  develop 
alternatives.  “When  we  think  critically  we  become  aware  of  the  diversity  of  values, 
behaviors,  social  structures,  and  artistic  forms  in  the  world.  Through  realizing  this 
diversity,  our  commitments  to  our  own  values,  actions,  and  social  structures  are  informed 
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by  a  sense  of  humility;  we  gain  an  awareness  that  others  in  the  world  have  the  same  sense 
of  certainty  we  do — but  about  ideas,  values,  and  actions  that  are  completely  contrary  to 
our  own.”6 

In  the  military  profession,  the  concept  of  leadership  has  been  studied  for  quite 
some  time.  Leadership  in  the  military  is  much  more  than  a  desired  commodity,  it  is  an 
absolute  requirement.  While  many  leadership  concepts  are  transferable  between  the 
business  world  and  the  military,  the  risks  are  astronomically  higher  in  the  military  where 
the  costs  of  failure  are  lives  and  national  security.  This  holds  true  for  the  difference 
between  leadership  at  the  tactical  level  and  the  operational  level.  “At  the  operational 
level,  the  risks  are  much  higher,  and  the  tactical  propensity  to  charge  ahead  may  result  in 
catastrophic  defeat.”7 

Milan  Vego  defines  operational  art  as  “a  component  of  military  art  concerned 
with  the  theory  and  practice  of  planning,  preparing,  conducting,  and  sustaining 
campaigns  and  major  operations  aimed  at  accomplishing  strategic  or  operational 
objectives  in  a  given  theater.”  Operational  leaders  in  the  military  must  have  a  profound 
understanding  of  their  profession  since  they  will  be  responsible  for  applying  operational 
art  to  the  complex  problems  the  nation  will  face.  “In  the  narrow  understanding  of  the 
term,  operational  leadership  refers  to  those  levels  of  command  responsible  for 
accomplishing,  through  the  application  of  operational  art,  strategic  objectives  assigned  by 
the  national  or  alliance/coalition  leadership.”9  It  should  be  clear  from  this  definition  that 
the  job  description  for  operational  leaders  is  intentionally  broad.  Quite  simply, 
operational  leaders  will  be  called  upon  when  all  of  the  easy  problems  have  been  solved 
and  all  of  the  simple  solutions  to  complex  problems  have  been  tried  and  failed.  With  this 
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understanding,  it  is  clear  that  the  qualifications  for  an  operational  leader  are  too  numerous 


and  varied  to  list.  In  this  context,  “the  effective  leader  must  be  able  to  identify  the  forces 
of  change,  develop  and  articulate  a  vision  which  adapts  to  (or  initiates)  change,  and  then 
implement  the  chosen  change  strategy.”10 

DISCUSSION/ANALYSIS 

Central  to  the  challenges  facing  operational  leaders  in  the  21st  century  are 

profound  changes  in  the  operational  environment,  technological  advances  that 

dramatically  increase  access  to  massive  amounts  of  information,  and  complex  cultural 

dynamics.  The  operational  leaders  that  face  these  challenges  will  need  to  be  prepared  in 

a  way  that  textbooks  and  technical  knowledge  alone  will  not  suffice.  But,  this  is  not  a 

new  phenomenon;  it  has  been  the  challenge  facing  leaders  throughout  time.  “Experience 

shows  that  overemphasis  on  technology  at  the  expense  of  operational  thinking  cannot 

lead  to  success  against  a  strong  opponent  who,  though  not  having  the  most  advanced 

weapons  and  equipment,  has  developed  superior  operational  concepts.”11 

A  Defense  Science  Board  study  conducted  in  2006  described  the  new  operating 

environment  of  the  21st  century  by  noting: 

In  less  than  two  decades. .  .the  security  environment  facing  the  United 
States  has  changed  from  one  dominated  by  a  single  adversary  that  had 
been  studied  for  decades,  to  an  environment  with  adversaries  about  whom 
little  is  known  and  whose  actions  are  therefore  less 
predictable. .  .transnational  terrorist,  and/or  loosely  knit  extremist 
organizations  motivated  by  ideas  and  concepts  alien  to  the  American  way 
of  thinking,  and  embracing  value  structures  that  are  difficult  to  understand. 

This  lack  of  understanding  hampers  the  nation’s  ability  to  take  actions  that 
influence  or  deter;  to  understand  and  predict  the  consequences  [of  those 
actions],  both  intended  and  unintended;  and  to  act  in  ways  consistently 
supportive  of  U.  S.  strategic  objectives.12 
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It  would  be  an  understatement  to  say  that  the  new  operating  environment  is 
wrought  with  complexity;  however,  the  success  of  our  nation  has  been  built  upon  our 
ability  to  adapt  to  new  and  changing  environments.  Of  the  attempts  to  write  about  the 
evolution  of  the  operating  environment  from  a  military  point  of  view,  one  of  the  most 
popular  theories  is  that  of  fourth-generation  warfare  (4GW).  “Fourth  generation  warfare 
uses  all  available  networks — political,  economic,  social,  and  military — to  convince  the 
enemy’s  political  decision  makers  that  their  strategic  goals  are  either  unachievable  or  too 
costly  for  the  perceived  benefit.  It  is  an  evolved  form  of  insurgency.”  The  follow  on  to 

fourth-generation  warfare  is  fifth- generation  warfare  (5GW)  which  “will  result  from  the 
continued  shift  of  political  and  social  loyalties  to  causes  rather  than  nations.  It  will  be 
marked  by  the  increasing  power  of  smaller  and  smaller  entities  and  the  explosion  of 
biotechnology.”14  Many  4GW  and  5GW  proponents  argue  that  U.  S.  military  capabilities 
are  designed  to  operate  within  a  nation-state  framework  and  have  difficulty  operating 
outside  that  framework.15 

But,  these  theories  tend  to  minimize  the  role  of  nation-states  in  current  and  future 

conflicts.  In  the  ongoing  Global  War  on  Terror,  the  roles  of  states  and  alliances  have 

been  and  will  remain  critical.  They  play  a  significant  role  in  disrupting  enemy  networks, 

limiting  enemy  movement,  and  eliminating  safe  havens  from  which  our  adversaries  can 

regroup,  train,  and  recruit.  They  also  play  a  significant  role  in  providing  access  and  some 

force  requirements  that  are  necessary  to  defeat  the  enemy.  Dr.  Antulio  Echevarria, 

Director  of  Research  at  the  Strategic  Studies  Institute,  supports  this  and  argues: 

What  we  are  really  seeing  in  the  war  on  terror,  and  the  campaign  in  Iraq 
and  elsewhere,  is  that  the  increased  ‘dispersion  and  democratization  of 
technology,  information,  and  finance’  brought  about  by  globalization  has 
given  terrorist  groups  greater  mobility  and  access  worldwide.  At  this 
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point,  globalization  seems  to  aid  the  non-state  actor  more  than  the  state, 
but  states  still  play  a  central  role  in  the  support  or  defeat  of  terrorist  groups 
or  insurgencies.16 

He  goes  on  to  argue  that  many  of  the  conventional  conflicts  of  the  past  were 
fought  along  ideological  lines  and  within  a  transnational  framework  of  opposing  global 

IV 

alliances,  rather  than  the  simple  nation-state  structure. 

What  remains  relevant  is  the  notion  that  the  enemy  is  not  hampered  with  the  slow 
bureaucratic  decision  making  process  that  our  previous  enemies  have  been.  That  gives 
them  the  ability  to  make  decisions  much  more  rapidly,  and  limits  the  time  we  have  to 
observe  them  and  process  the  intelligence  we  have  prior  to  making  a  decision  ourselves. 
In  this  high  tempo  environment,  the  temptation  for  operational  leaders  to  rely  too  heavily 
on  intuition  to  make  the  many  rapid  decisions  often  required  of  them  is  prevalent.  In  fact, 
many  proponents  of  intuition-based  decision  making  argue  that  intuition  is  derived  from 
years  of  education  and  experience,  and  that  it  is  a  viable  method  that  is  well  suited  to  the 
current  complex  environment. 

However,  the  successes  of  intuitive  choice  are  exaggerated  and  its  risks  are 

i  o 

greatly  underappreciated.  J.  Edward  Russo  and  Paul  Schoemaker,  two  seasoned 
business  advisers  and  world  leaders  in  behavioral  decision  studies,  argue  that 
“professionals  should  rethink  their  roles.  Their  honed  intuitive  skills  are  crucial  for 
framing  questions,  collecting  evidence,  and  identifying  the  pertinent  factors  in  a  decision. 
But  once  the  proper  frame  has  been  chosen  and  the  right  intelligence  has  been  collected, 
the  final  choice  calls  principally  for  discipline  in  following  the  right  rules.”19  The  right 
rules  in  their  opinion  include  a  mix  of  intuitive  and  analytical  processes  that  ultimately 
lead  to  better  decisions.  There  are  a  number  of  techniques  available  to  aid  with  this 
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process.  But,  to  choose  the  right  method  to  make  a  good  decision  requires  a 
“consideration  of  the  importance,  complexity,  and  political  or  organizational 
ramifications  of  the  decision  at  hand  as  well  as  time  pressure,  resource  constraints,  and 
issues  related  to  justification.”  Obviously,  the  highest-quality  decisions  will  be 
achieved  with  techniques  that  “are  more  time-consuming  and  costly,  but  yield  greater 
accuracy  and  reliability  in  complex  environments.”  The  challenge  is  to  find  the  right 
balance  between  time  and  risk. 

Russo  and  Schoemaker  declare  that  “well-intentioned,  smart,  experienced 
professionals  make  poor  decisions  far  too  often”  because  “they  haven’t  been  taught  a 
disciplined  process  for  making  winning  decisions.”  They  propose  a  four  stage  decision¬ 
making  process  consisting  of  1)  framing  the  decision,  2)  gathering  intelligence,  3) 
coming  to  conclusions  and  4)  learning  from  experience."  They  acknowledge  that  the 
process  is  more  complex  in  real  life,  but  argue  that  it  helps  to  think  about  each  of  these 
activities  of  a  decision  separately.  In  the  21st  century,  information  will  be  abundant  due 
to  advances  in  technology.  This  will  require  prudent  operational  leaders  to  utilize  their 
broad  experience  and  leadership  skills  to  maximize  their  available  time  to  formulate  the 
best  decision  possible.  “Successful  leadership  in  complex,  rapidly  changing 
organizations  depends  on  the  ability  to  learn  quickly  from  experience  and  apply 
experience-based  knowledge  to  solving  problems  swiftly  and  effectively.”  Intuition 
certainly  plays  a  part  in  making  good  decisions,  but  it  should  only  be  a  part.  When  it 
comes  to  operational  leadership,  the  intuition  that  allows  commanders  to  identify  what 
information  is  critical  to  achieving  their  vision  can  certainly  lead  to  better  decisions  by 
helping  them  frame  decisions  and  come  to  conclusions  more  rapidly.  But  those  decisions 
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should  be  based  on  a  well  thought  out,  disciplined  decision  making  process.  The  ability 
to  make  the  best  decisions  is  critical  to  operational  leaders  due  to  the  amount  of  risk 
associated  with  their  actions. 

Another  critical  consideration  for  the  21st  century  is  the  impact  of  culture.  Much 
has  been  written  about  the  areas  of  the  world  in  which  the  military  will  be  most  relevant 
in  the  future.  There  has  been  a  significant  emphasis  on  the  littorals  recently.  There  is 
good  reason  for  it. 

The  importance  of  the  world’s  oceans  and  seas  to  the  economic  well-being 
and  security  of  all  nations  has  perhaps  never  been  greater  than  it  is  today. 
Approximately  80  percent  of  all  countries  border  the  sea,  and  nearly  95 
percent  of  the  world’s  population  lives  within  600  miles  of  it.  About  60 
percent  of  the  politically  significant  urban  areas  around  the  world  are 
located  within  some  60  miles  of  the  coast,  and  70  percent  are  within  300 
miles.  Approximately  40  percent  of  all  the  world’s  cities  with  populations 
of  500,000  or  more  are  located  on  a  coast.  By  2025,  it  is  projected  60 
percent  of  the  world’s  population  will  live  in  cities,  most  of  which  will  be 
in  littoral  areas.25 

While  many  focus  on  the  tactical  implications  of  this  phenomenon  and  look  at  it 
from  a  technical  standpoint,  the  most  significant  notion  is  that  no  matter  where  the 
military  operates  in  the  future,  it  will  inevitably  involve  a  significant  level  of  cultural 
interaction.  Our  forces  will  be  operating  in  austere  environments  with  unfamiliar 
language,  social  behaviors,  and  cultural  norms. 

Some  would  argue  that  technological  advances  will  soon  make  it  easier  to 
communicate  through  automated  language  processors  and  that  globalization  has  made  the 
English  language  universal.  Those  arguments  miss  the  mark  and  underestimate  the 
importance  of  communication  and  the  cultural  aspects  missing  from  a  literal  translation 
of  language.  For  the  operational  leader,  this  is  important  on  many  levels  because 
“. .  .leadership  is  an  essentially  human  business.  The  higher  the  rank,  the  more 
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interpersonal  and  human  the  undertaking.”26  A  great  deal  of  communication  occurs  from 
what  is  not  said.  Technology  will  not  soon  be  able  to  capture  the  purely  human  elements 
of  communication.  In  addition,  good  leaders  “empower  others  to  translate  intention  into 
reality  and  sustain  it.”  In  order  for  that  to  occur,  leaders  have  to  be  able  to  understand 
not  just  the  meaning  of  words  but  the  implications  of  language  and  gestures.  This  is  not 
possible  without  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  many  cultural  aspects,  not  just 
language.  “The  management  of  meaning,  mastery  of  communication,  is  inseparable  from 
effective  leadership.” 

Cultural  interaction  will  occur  within  our  own  force,  with  multi-national 
coalitions  and  alliance  partners,  with  the  population  and  also  with  our  enemies.  It  is  an 
area  that  requires  significant  effort.  From  the  perspective  of  the  operational  leader, 
perhaps  the  most  significant  skill  that  it  requires  is  that  of  empathy.  “No  one  is  a  leader 
who  can’t  put  himself  or  herself  in  the  other  person’s  shoes.  Empathy  and  expertise 
command  respect.  ”  The  impact  of  culture  cannot  be  underestimated,  and  having  the 

right  skills  to  interact  effectively  is  critical.  “Empathy  is  particularly  important  today  as  a 
component  of  leadership  for  at  least  three  reasons:  the  increasing  use  of  teams;  the  rapid 

TO 

pace  of  globalization;  and  the  growing  need  to  retain  talent.” 

These  three  reasons  are  particularly  applicable  to  the  military  in  the  21st  century. 
Operational  leaders  will  work  closely  with  international  political  figures  such  as  heads  of 
state,  ambassadors,  and  international  organizations  as  members  of  a  coalition  or  alliance 
and  will  need  to  be  able  to  see  things  from  their  perspective.  Cross-cultural 
communication  is  always  challenging  and  presents  many  opportunities  for 
misunderstandings.  Empathy  can  help  to  prevent  those  misunderstandings  or  to  resolve 
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them  once  they  have  occurred.  While  globalization  appears  to  be  aiding  non-state  actors 
more  than  state  actors  today,  it  has  the  potential  to  make  it  easier  to  operate  with  coalition 
and  alliance  partners  provided  that  cultural  understanding  is  at  the  forefront  of  our 
interactions.  Finally,  when  it  comes  to  retaining  the  talent  that  is  desperately  needed  in 
the  military,  it  is  critical  to  understand  the  cultural  challenges  within  our  own  nation  that 
influence  the  choices  of  our  junior  leaders.  This  will  allow  operational  leaders  to  become 
better  mentors  and  to  help  develop  the  next  generation  of  operational  leaders. 

CONCLUSIONS 

From  this  analysis,  it  is  clear  that  the  primary  challenges  facing  operational 
leaders  in  the  21st  century  involve  understanding  the  operational  environment,  making 
rapid  decisions  with  the  aid  of  highly  advanced  technology  and  understanding  complex 
cultural  factors.  How  operational  leaders  deal  with  these  challenges  can  be  greatly 
enhanced  by  a  dedicated  effort  by  the  military  to  properly  prepare  them.  This  is  a 
challenging  undertaking  that  requires  time,  planning,  and  the  proper  resources. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  it  is  clear  that  an  understanding  of  the  new  operational 
environment  and  how  our  enemies  can  manipulate  it  is  pivotal  for  future  operational 
leaders.  “Today’s  adversaries  have  demonstrated  agility  that  allows  them  to  adapt  in 
days  or  even  hours.  Their  agility  offers  little  time  to  observe  what  they  do  before  they  do 
it.  Moreover,  their  tendency  to  hide  their  people,  assets,  and  actions  within  the  civilian 
population  of  countries  in  which  they  operate  makes  them  even  harder  to  counter”  than 

T  1 

our  conventional  adversaries  of  the  past.  While  there  has  been  much  theoretical  debate 
about  this  new  operational  environment,  what  is  most  important  to  remember  is  that  an 
increased  level  of  complexity  has  resulted  from  the  impact  of  globalization  coupled  with 
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technological  advances  resulting  in  increased  access  and  information.  This  complexity 
requires  leaders  who  are  ready  to  embrace  change  and  formulate  the  vision  required  to 
effectively  conduct  operations  in  support  of  our  nation’s  strategic  and  operational 
objectives. 

Technology  has  advanced  dramatically  as  the  new  century  begins  to  take  shape. 

While  operational  leaders  should  strive  to  know  everything  they  can  about  both  their  own 

forces  and  those  of  their  enemy,  the  amount  of  information  that  is  made  readily  available 

by  these  technological  advances  has  the  potential  to  saturate  the  vision  that  is  so  critical 

to  operational  leaders.  Warren  Bennis  argues: 

All  these  forces  and  more  contribute  to  the  massive  and  growing 
complexity  we  see  in  today’s  world.  This,  in  turn,  creates  great 
uncertainty  and  an  overabundance  of  conflicting  images  in  many 
organizations. . .  All  these  things  tend  to  cause  organizational  vertigo  and 
lead  to  myopia.  At  the  same  time,  they  tend  to  make  vision  more 
imperative  for  the  functional  success  of  the  organization,  since  without  a 
coherent  view  of  the  future,  these  forces  would  conspire  to  shatter  it  in 

99 

every  direction. 

The  vision  of  operational  leaders  of  the  future  will  be  significantly  challenged  as 
they  are  forced  to  make  many  rapid,  high  risk  decisions  in  the  face  of  overwhelming 
information,  increased  complexity  and  inevitable  change.  “Thus,  a  new  paradigm  of 
contradictory  demands  emerges-the  necessity  to  take  quick  and  effective  action  against 
an  agile,  poorly  defined  enemy  based  on  observables  that  are  buried  in  all  kinds  of 
irrelevant  and  unrelated  clutter  and  noise.” 

Possibly,  the  most  critical  challenge  facing  operational  leaders  in  the  future  is  that 
of  culture.  International  borders  are  disappearing  as  globalization  is  rapidly  bringing 
different  cultures  closer  together  than  ever  before.  Failing  to  understand  this 
phenomenon  will  most  certainly  lead  to  failure.  For  operational  leaders,  cultural 
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understanding  is  not  optional.  Their  level  of  interaction  with  multinational  coalition  and 
alliance  partners,  with  joint  and  interagency  forces  and  with  our  enemies  will  demand 
that  these  leaders  have  a  broad  perspective  of  cultural  considerations. 

The  tool  that  will  help  prepare  future  operational  commanders  is  leadership.  All 
of  these  considerations  represent  some  form  of  change,  and  it  is  leadership  that  guides 
organizations  through  change.  Operational  leadership  will  be  as  necessary  as  it  has  ever 
been  throughout  history.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  challenges  of  the  future  tells  us  that 
“leaders  are  going  to  have  to  face  one  key  challenge,  and  that  is  the  need  for  flexible 
organizations  that  are  able  to  merge  the  expertise  of  many  different  specialties 
rapidly...”34  The  operational  leaders  of  the  future  need  to  be  prepared  for  this  and  it  is  up 
to  the  military  to  develop  those  leaders. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

“Due  to  sophisticated  technology,  greater  interdependence  in  the  nature  of 
organizational  work,  greater  problem  complexity,  and  a  whole  host  of  additional  factors, 
organizations  need  leaders  at  all  levels  to  deal  with  open  and  otherwise  ill- structured 
problems.  Leader  development  efforts  can  help  in  developing  individuals  who  can 

a  c 

handle  this  kind  of  complexity.”  The  military  needs  to  focus  on  streamlining  its 
leadership  development  process.  As  the  21st  century  emerges,  critical  changes  have 
occurred  that  dictate  a  renewed  focus  on  developing  leaders  to  meet  the  challenges  ahead. 
It  is  now  more  critical  than  ever  that  the  military  properly  manage  and  provide  quality 
mentoring  for  those  leaders  it  deems  to  have  the  potential  to  be  the  operational  leaders  of 
the  future.  This  is  driven  largely  by  limited  time  and  limited  opportunity  available  to 
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provide  the  types  of  development  required.  To  that  end,  the  following  recommendations 
are  proposed: 

1)  Provide  more  opportunities  to  gain  experience  early.  The  best  place  for 
operational  leaders  to  learn  their  craft  is  in  combat,  so  effectively  managing  those 
personnel  with  future  potential  and  getting  them  experience  in  combat  is  ideal.  However, 
when  that  environment  is  not  available,  exercises  or  war  games  can  serve  as  a  substitute. 
The  point  is  to  get  leaders  engaged  in  the  operational  environment  as  early  and  as  often  as 
possible. 

In  order  for  these  experiences  to  be  most  successful,  the  military  needs  to  foster 
an  environment  in  which  leaders  are  not  afraid  to  take  risks  or  try  new  ideas.  It  has  been 
widely  acknowledged  that  failure  is  a  part  of  the  learning  process.  “For  the  successful 
leader,  failure  is  a  beginning,  the  springboard  of  hope. . .  All  learning  involves  some 
failure,  something  from  which  one  can  continue  to  learn.”36  In  order  for  experience  to 
provide  the  greatest  benefit,  future  leaders  need  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  learn  from 
their  mistakes  without  the  fear  of  career  altering  implications. 

2)  Require  professional  education  for  future  operational  leaders  at  an  in-residence 
service  college  at  both  the  junior  and  senior  level.  The  military  has  been  doing  a  good 
job  of  emphasizing  the  importance  of  joint  education  and  experience  in  recent  years. 
However,  career  implications  have  led  many  officers  (particularly  in  the  Navy)  to  forego 
the  in-residence  service  college  experience.  Professional  education  at  the  service 
colleges  emphasizes  critical  thinking,  encourages  healthy  debate,  and  fosters  creativity. 
These  skills  are  valuable  to  future  operational  leaders  as  it  helps  them  to  develop  vision 
and  enhances  their  decision  making  process.  It  also  provides  a  unique  opportunity  to 
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learn  about  the  cultures  of  multi-national  partners  and  the  other  services  through  direct 
interaction.  This  broadening  experience  is  one  that  should  not  be  missed  by  future 
operational  leaders,  and  the  investment  is  well  worth  the  return.  Furthermore,  by 
mandating  in  residence  attendance  at  the  service  colleges,  those  institutions  could  become 
the  leadership  development  centers  for  the  military,  effectively  managing  a  critical 
requirement  for  the  future.  “Institutionalizing  a  leadership-centered  culture  is  the 
ultimate  act  of  leadership.” 

3)  Require  career  long  study  of  foreign  language  and  culture  beginning  at  the 

college  level  and  continuing  through  the  junior  and  senior  level  service  colleges.  Leaders 

will  require  broader  knowledge  of  other  cultures  and  languages.  A.  Kenneth  Pye, 

President  of  Southern  Methodist  University,  argues  that: 

International  studies  is  no  longer  just  an  important  subject,  it  is  an 
essential  subject.  Nobody  should  leave  college  without  appreciating  that 
global  interdependency  is  a  cardinal  fact  of  life...  In  the  21st  Century  the 
United  States  will  be  one  of  many  important  players  in  the  world,  and  we 
will  need  to  interact  closely  on  global  issues.  Understanding  the 
multiplicity  of  worldwide  cultures  within  this  country  will  be  increasingly 
important. 

This  is  of  paramount  importance  for  operational  leaders  of  the  future.  While  there 
is  no  way  to  predict  what  languages  or  cultures  will  be  most  important  in  the  future,  the 
study  of  any  language  and  culture  broadens  leaders  perspectives  on  how  to  look  at  culture 
and  the  challenges  that  it  presents.  It  will  create  a  level  of  empathy  that  will  be 
invaluable  to  our  future  operational  leaders. 

FINAL  REMARKS 

In  the  future,  the  requirement  for  exceptional  leadership  at  the  operational  level 
will  be  paramount.  A  changing  environment,  advances  in  technology  and  information 
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accessibility,  and  cultural  challenges  will  make  the  problems  facing  our  future  leaders 
more  complex.  It  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  military  to  make  the  investment  early  to 
improve  its  emphasis  on  leadership  development.  “Leader  development  could  enhance 
the  cognitive  and  behavioral  complexity  of  leaders,  contributing  to  greater  adaptability 
and  self-awareness.  Leader  development  efforts  could  increase  individual  emotional 
intelligence  or  the  ability  to  learn  from  experience  and  result  in  enhanced  tacit 
knowledge.  Dialogue  skills  could  be  developed  leading  to  better  critical  thinking.”  The 
results  of  this  improved  leadership  development  effort  may  not  be  immediately 
measurable.  However,  the  investment  will  pay  dividends  by  producing  leaders  who  have 
worthwhile  experience,  a  refined  decision  making  process  based  on  the  ability  to  think 
both  critically  and  creatively,  and  a  cultural  empathy  that  will  prove  invaluable  as  we 
move  into  an  uncertain  future. 

These  skills  will  form  the  foundation  of  the  leadership  that  will  be  desperately 
needed  to  face  the  numerous  changes  in  our  global  environment.  “The  successful  leaders 
of  the  21st  Century  will  have  to  approach  their  lives  and  their  organizations  from  a  much 
more  holistic  standpoint,  embracing  within  themselves  a  broad  range  of  qualities,  skills, 
and  behaviors.  As  a  result,  leaders  are  going  to  have  to  drop  the  ‘I’ve  got  it  all  together’ 
image  and  become  ‘life-long  learners.’  They  will  be  more  reflective,  constantly  inviting 
feedback  from  peers  and  others  in  order  to  improve  themselves  and  become  more 
effective.”40  Success  in  this  endeavor  is  not  optional;  the  cost  of  failure  at  the  operational 
level  of  war  is  the  blood  and  treasure  of  our  nation. 
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